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ABSTRACT 

This paper explores the decision-making process 
leading to school district approval £or sta££ development, A 
retrospective field study approach was used to investigate the 
decision o£ a small, rural school district in eastern Washington 
(enrollment 2,200) to adopt a comprehensive English composition 
teaching program throughout the curriculum. This case was chosen 
because the program scope required community-wide participation. 
Interviews with superintendents, principals, teachers, and others 
were conducted, and several relevant district documents were 
examined. Data were analyzed according to J. G. March and J. P. 
Olsen 's ** garbage can** model o£ decision making, defined as a series 
o£ choice opportunities in which a given project is one o£ several 
competing solutions addressing numerous problems. Two implications 
may be drawn: (1) the "garbage can** model was definitely applicable 
to the decision-making process in a small, rural school district; and 
(2) results may help educators anticipate conditions under which 
staff development programs may be approved in similar settings. The 
interplay of March and Olsen *s theoretical ** streams** (choice 
opportunities, participants, problems, and solutions) may encourage 
other staff development advocates to initiate similar processes. 
(HLH) 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT APPPOk^AL FOR STAFF DEk^ELOPMENT : 
"GARBAGE CAN" DECISION-MAKING 

I n trcduc 1 1 on 

Sta-f-f development in education may be de-fined as the 
provision of pro-f essi onal growth opportunities -for inservice 
teachers. Educators recognize its importance as a school 
district activity and its s i gn i -f i cance has been discussed at 
length in the literature (Bishop, 1976; Harris, 1980; Hi te and 
Howey, 1977; Rubin, 1975; Santel.li, 1978; Wilson, 1978). 
Reasons given -for supporting sta-f-f development -fall into ^our 
main categories: 

(1) The teaching -force has become more stable due to 
declining enrollments and tight economic resources. While 
experienced teachers hold on to their jobs longer, -fewer new 
teachers with up-to-date training are entering the -field. 
Thus, there is a greater need -for sta-f-f development to keep 
inservice teachers abreast o-f current developments in 
educational theory and methodology (Santelli, 1978). 

<2) Society is undergoing rapid social, economic, and 
technological char^ges. Even i -f the teaching -force had not 
become more stable, teachers would need continuing education 
to keep up with these changes (Hite and Howey, 1977; Wilson, 
1978) . 

<3) Preservlce training alone cannot produce good 
teachers. Teaching is a complex business, considered by some 
to be an art. Teachers nted continuing pro-f ess i onal growth 
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opportunities while on the job to master the art o-f teaching 
(Harris, 1980; Rubin, 1975). 

<4) Teacners want sta-f-f development programs. As they 
have gained in collective bargaining power, they have tended 
to include provisions ior sta-f-f development in their 
negotiated contracts <Hi te and Howey, 1977; Santelli, 1978). 

However, school district approval o-f -funding -for sta-f-f 
development programs can be problematic. Three reasons -for 
this are apparent in the literature. First, there is little 
agreement as to who should provide the necessary -funds 
(Collins, 1978). Second, school districts are -facing 
-financial stress as -funding sources -for all aspects o-f 
education are reduced, so sta-f-f development must compete with 
other aspects o-f education -for -funds just as education in 
general must compete with other community services (Santelli, 
1978). Third, it is di-f-ficult to determine accurately the 
costs o-f sta-f-f development programs ( I nser v i ce Educat i on and 
Training o-f Teachers i 1982; Moore and Hyde, 1980). 

Given that sta-f-f development is a valuable school 
district activity, but that -funding is problematic, it is 
important -for educators to be aware o-f the conditions under 
which sta-f-f development programs are likely to be approved. 
However, while research has been done on planning and 
implementing ef-fective sta-f-f development programs, and much 
has been written on this subject (-for example. Bishop, 1976 
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and Gri-f-fin, 1983), little or no research has been done on 
securing school district commitment -for such programs. 

The Study 

PurpQg o 

The purpose o-f this study was to explore the 
decision-making process that leads to school district approval 
-for sta-f-f development. More spec i -f i cal 1 y , the researcher 
wished to analyze an appropriate case study o-f such a 
decision-making process to determine the conditions under 
which a sta-f-f development program is likely to be approved. 

The subject o-f the investigation was a small, rural city 
school district in Eastern Washington State with a student 
enrollment o-f 2,200. In 1982 this district made a major 
commitment to sta-f-f development by adopting a large-scale, 
long-range, program to promote the teaching o-f composition 
throughout the curriculum. While expenditures -for sta-f-f 
development in previous years had been minimal, the school 
board approved over ^45,000 -for the -first three years o-f the 
program, with the intention that every teacher in the district 
would eventually participate. The scope o-f the program 
necessitated the participation o-f various segments o-f the 
community in a decision-making process. The researcher 
there-fore expected that this case would be appropriate -for the 
pruposes o-f the study. 
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The s*a-f-f development program will be re-ferred to in this 
paper as "the writing project'* and the school district as 
"Eastv;i lie." 



M ethod 

In keeping with the purposes o-f the study, a 
retrospective -field studies approach was used. Data were 
obtained through interviews with various participants in the 
decision-making process and by an examination o-f relevant 
documen ts • 

The researcher -first interviewed the person who was 
superintendent at the time o-f the decision. Based on data 
-from this initial interview, other major participants were 
identified and susequently interviewed. These persons 
included a community member who was on the school board at the 
t?me o-f the decision, two school principals who were actively 
involved, the then chairperson o-f the high school English 
department, and a university pro-fessor who originated the 
writing project. Interviews were in-formal and ranged -from 
-f or ty mi nu tes to two hours in length. 

The researcher used the -following questions as a guide to 
structuring the interviews: 

<1) How and why did the writing project get started in 
Eastville school district? 

(2> UJhat was the sequence o-f events that lead to its 
approval ? 
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<3) What was your i n'jol 'jemen t in the writing projecf^ 
<4> Who else was an important participant? 
All persons interviewed appeared to be cooperati^^e and 
help-ful though they all expressed concern about the accuracy 
o-f their recollections as to dates and chronology o-f events. 
The researcher recorded responses in writing as verbatim as 
p'^ssible. These responses were later analyzec* and compeared to 
determine an approximate chronology o-f decision-making events 
and -factors which in-fluenced the process. 

The -following school district documents were examined: 
(I) "Citizens Committee Final Reports Recommended Goals 
^or the Eastville School District, February, 1778.'* This 
report includes resLilts o-f a community survey on school 
district needs and recommendations -for long-range goals. 

<2> Minutes o-f school board meetings, March, 1978, to 
November, 1982. The minutes re*flect the formal process o-f 
prioritizing school district goals and the ap'proval o-f -funding 
^or sta-f-f development in general and -for the writing project 
in particular. 

<3) "Goals, Objectives and Action Plans" (June, 1979). 
This document states the priortized school district goals and 
estimates the costs O'f related action plans. 

<4) Documents speci-fic to the writing project: original 
project proposal, program philosophy, and miscellaneous 
memoranda • 



The researcher analyzed the data -from the documents to 
verity and correct the recollections o-f the interviewees and 
to identify o-f-ficial district actions which -fit into the 
chronology o-f events leading to writing project approval. 

This method was used to develop as valid and complete a 
picture as possible o-f the decision process. The documents 
provided an objective -frameworK and accuf^ate data as to dates 
and -finances; the recollections o-f participants -filled in the 
-fr anriewor k with perceptions as to needs, goals, and motivations 
o-f persons who in-fluenced and guided the process. 

The analyzed data are presented in the -following section 
as a chronological narrative o-f the decision-making process. 

Narr at i ve 

In December, 1976, Eastville's superintendent appointed a 
"Citizens Committee" to examine the school district's needs 
and make recommendations -for long-range goals. The Committee 
consisted o-f both community members and "school people." 
Committee members learned as much as possible about 
Eastville's schools and about goal setting in other districts, 
culminating their e-fforts / surveying the -following groups: 
a random sample o-f voters; parents o-f all school children; a 
random sample o-f students in gri^des -five through eleven; all 
high school seniors; all certificated sta-ff; and the Citizens 
Commi tt^e membi^rs themselves. 
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The survey determined the perceptions o-f each o-f these 
groups as to areas o-f need within the schools. For example, a 
list o-f curriculum areas such as mathematics, language arts, 
and social studies -followed the items, "Please indicate 
whether each area should be given MORE, THE SAME AS, or LESS 
emphasis than you think is now provided," and "Which o-^ the 
-following areas, i -f any, is it most important to give more 
emphasis in the Eastville schools?" 

The Committee submitted its 'finding?^ and recommendations 
to the school board in the -form o-f a -final report in February, 
1978. This report conveyed a clear message, re-flected both 
in the survey data and the goal recommendations, that the 
community perceived language arts in general and writing 
skills in particular as the areas most in need o-f improvement. 
Spec i -f i cal 1 y , "Report and Technical Writing" outscored any 
other item as needing more emphasis. Thus the Committee gave 
high priority to the goal, "Develop stronger skills in written 
English by teaching more report and technical writing in 
[grades] K - 12," and verbally reiterated to the board that 
this particular goal was the most important. 

Following the report o-f the Citiien^'s Committc-e, the 
superintendent worked with other administrators to develop a 
document entitled "Goals, Objectives and Action Plans." This 
document incorporated both the Citizens Committee 
recommendations and in-formal input -from school district 
personnel. Since the document included speci-fic action plans 



and cost estimates -for each goal, its dek^elopment took Ok;er a 
year . 

Ir March, 197?, the board began to prioritize the goals 
in the "Goals, Objectives and Action Plans" document. During 
this process numerous comments were made at school board 
meetings by interested citizens and among the board members 
themselves regarding the importance o-f improving writing 
skills. The board adopted the "Goals" document in June, 1979 
with writing skills incorporated in Goal 1-A, suggesting top 
priority. The accompanying action plan was to "Improve 
:ntegrating o-f writing skills with total K-12 language arts 
program." At the time o-f adoption, the superintendent 
commented that the goals would provide guidelines -for the 
admi nistratlon as to "how priorities are set -for money and 
time spent." 

During the -following school year, 1979-1980, th^ 
superintendent promoted the idea o^ a ^ull-scale sta-f-f 
development program to address the actions plans in the 
"Goals..." document, including the action plan relating to 
writing skills. Simultaneously, the board and the teachers' 
association were involved in tense negotiations over salaries 
At least one board member thought that increased district 
commitment to sta-f-f development would help e^se board-teacher 
con-flict. When the superintendent came to the board in June, 
1980, to request authorization "to develop a comprehensive 
inservice program -for the instructional sta-f-f," there was 
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little ibate. The board approved the request, appropriating 
-funds -for stat-f development in the l^go-Bl budget, with a 
st I pul ated ceiling o-f ^20,000* The super i ntendent was 
directed to submit speci-fic plans -for use o-f the money to the 
board . 

Within a month o-f the board^s approval o-f sta^^ 
development money, Eastville^s curriculum director recommended 
using the -funds to hire a three-quarter time "ITIP" trainer 
-for the coming school year. ITIP (Integrating Theory into 
Practice) was gaining popularity at the time as an e-f-fective 
teaching approach and had been o-f-ficially adopted by some 
school districts in the state. However, the board expressed 
reluctance to use the money -for that purpose, questioning 
whether teachers were truly in need o-f such training. 
Discussion on the proposal was tabled and never resurrected. 
The curriculum director was directed to come back to the board 
with proprosals that did not Involve hiring a consultant. 

The superintendent then made a -first e-f-fort to develop a 
-^ta-f-f development program that would address the writing 
skills action plan. He granted a sabbatical to the 
chairperson o-f the high school English department ^or the 
1980-81 school year, along with a mini -grant to study 
composition at the University o-f Illinois. This chairperson 
had been involved -for the previous two years in revamp i ng the 
high school Engl ^ curriculum to include more teaching o-f 
writing. The superintendent expected that the chairperson's 

O 9 , 
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sabbatical experiences i^ould serve as a basis -for development 
o-f a sta-f-f development program. However, in the words o-f the 
superintendent, this e-f-fort "came to nothing" and "more needed 
to be done . " 

From Khe cha i r per son ^ s viewpoint, during the sabbatical 
year the superintendent and other personnel became interested 
in a di-f-ferent approach to wriving development in the 
district. The chairperson returned -from the sabbatical to 
-find that "money and -focus" had shi-fted away -from the 
cha i rper son ^ s e-f-forts to the new approach. 

Inte^^est in this new approach was generated by the 
-faculty o-f one elementary school. This -f acu 1 ty was work i ng 
with a local university pro-fessor who had developed a writing 
skills approach based loosely on the National Writing Project 
which had originated in San Francisco. The pro-fessor was 
volunteering time on a monthly basi5 to work with the school's 
-faculty to develop their awareness o-f the wri' ng process. 
This -faculty began to push -for a district-wide program based 
on the pr o-f essor s methods. 

At th* same time, the well-liked principal o-f the same 
school became ser i ousl y ill. The new, ac t i ng pr i nc i pal 
thought that a writing project originating -from their school 
would go -far to alleviate morale problems caused by the 
illness. The acting principal and the pro-fe^sok^ went to the 
superintendent with their proposal -for a district-wide 
program. The superintendent was very supportive because 
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initiatlue for the project was originating within the school 
district. Presumably, the program would be well accepted bv 
district persN:)nnel since many teachers were already familiar 
with the pro-fessor^s methods. 

The professor formalized his ideas into a proposal in 
June, 1982, for the first two years of a long-range writing 
development program. According to the proposal, during the 
initial year of the project a "^«c^re" of teachers from two 
buildings would be trained both in the writing process and in 
teaching writing throughout the curriculum. During the second 
and any subsequently funded years, this group of teachers 
would provide similar training to all teachers in the 
di str i c t . 

The superintendent submitted the professor^s proposal to 
the board in July, 1982, with a strong recommendation that it 
be accepted. Following favorable discussion, the board gave 
the project verbal approval. The superintendent then 
appointed a building principal as project manager. Meanwhile, 
the professor, wi^o was to serve as project facilitator, 
unexpectedly accepted an administrative position in another 
location and recommended a replacement for himself. This 
caused some last rninute replanning and increased the projected 
costs to the dist ict. Nevertheless, the superintendent 
decided to hire the replacement, and the project was 
successfully implemented in the Fall of 1982. Apparently, the 
participants perceived the potential benefits to the district 
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as outweighing any problems caused bv the loss o-f a key 



person . 

Anal y 1 1 c Mode 1 

March and 01 sen <1976) contend that educational 
organizations operate under corditions o-f "ambiguity" <p. 12). 
By ambiguity they mean that certain aspects o-f organizational 
li-fe cannot be clearly de-fined: educational goals are broad 
and imprecise; educational technology is neither reliable nor 
completely replicablej attentional structures that determine 
how educators spend their time are loose; and organizational 
history is subject to individual interpretation. March and 
Olsen argue that under such conditions f*at i onal -anal y t i cal 
models are inadequate r epres^-n tat i ons o-f the decision-making 
process. 

Rather, March and Olsen describe decision-making 
situations in educational organizations as "garbage cans" into 
which participants dump "various problems and solutions" <p. 
26). They contend that decisions are based more in the 
accidental meetings o-f such solutions and problems than in a 
rational process. Thus, they conceptualize -four "streams" 
which co-mingle in the garbage can to produce decisions: 

1. Choice opportunities. Choice opportunities are the 
decision points in organizational li-fe. They may be routine 
and cyclical, -for example, school boards approving yearly 



budgets. Or they may be extraordinary, such as deciding to 
close a building due to declining enrollment. Choice 
opportunities may be created by participants i+ there is a 
backlog o-f available problems and solutions. 

2. Pr obi ems . Problems are the concerns that people 
brtng with them to choice opportunities. These concerns can 
be personal or organizational. For example, a particular 
problem may relate more to personal -frustration on the job 
than to organizational -factors. Problems may or may not be 
relevant to the particular choice situation in which they are 
ai red . 

3. Solut ions. Solutions are realistic alternative 
actions that can be taken by the organization. They are 
answers looking -for questions. For example, purchasing a word 
processing system may be a good solution -for one or more 
organizational problems. However, such an available solution 
may or may not hook up with an appropriate problem within a 
given choice situation. 

4. Part i c i pants. Participants are the people who are 
active in a choice situation. Participants have other demands 
on their time and may not give as much attention to a 
particular choice as would be expected. Participants tend to 
enter choice situations where their "problems" can be aired 
and their "solutions" may be adopted. 

Kreiner, Christensen, Olsen, March and Romelaer and 
others (in March and Olsen, 1976) have demonstrated the 
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utility o-f the garbage can model «n analyzing decision-making 
processes tn sov^^^-al settings, including American and European 
un i ^;er SI t i es y European pri^/ate schools^ and a large, urban 
public school district. 

Anal ys i s 



The "garbage can" model is a useful theoretical base -for 
analyzing the data obtained in this study. The described 
decision process can be viewed as a series o-f choice 
opportunities to which a variety of participants, problems, 
and solutions were attached. 

Using March and Olsen^'s -four "streams" as a model, the 
•following arrays o-f elements relevant to the writing project 
can be isolated -from the data: 
Choice Opportunities 



February, 1978 -Formulation of Citizens Committee 

recomr.tendat i ons 
June, 1979-Adopt i on of "Goals, Objectives and Action 

PI ans" hy the school board 
June, 1980-Approval of 1980-81 budget including 

money for staff development 
July, 1980-July, 1982-Al 1 ocat i on of staff 

deve 1 opmen t funds 

Par t i c i pan ts 

Board members 

A<±n i n i strators 

Other school person ne 1 

Outsiders (Citizens Committee members, the 
professor ) 
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Probi ems 



Poor student writing skills 

Board-teacher confl ict over salary negotiations 
Low morale in one school building due to principalis 
i 1 1 ness 

Sol u t i ons 

Fundi ng for staff deve 1 opmen t 

Engl i sh department chai rperson^'s sabbat ical 

Hiring ITI P tra i ner 

Wr i t i ng project 



The f ol 1 ow i ng d i scuss i on addr esse s the inter acti on of 
these elements within the context of each choice oportunity. 

February, 1978 - Formulation of Citizens Committee 
recommendat ions . Major participants in the Citizens Committee 
that formulated recommendations for school district goals were 
outsiders, in this case community members appointed by the 
superintendent. Presumably, these people participated 
voluntarily and were willing to give the necessary attention 
to the decision. These participants had to choose recommended 
goals for the district from a myriad of concerns and ideas 
expressed t/ citizens and school personnel. In this sense, 
the choice opportunity involved prioritizing available 
problems without attempting to find solutions. The problem 
that came to the fore was weak writing skills among students, 
as emphasized in the community survey. The Committee decided 
to make writing skill improvement the first goal priority. 
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Jane, 1979 - Adortion oi "GoalSt Objectives, and Action 
Plans*" by the school board . As um th the Citizens Committee, 
the second choice situation, the adoption o-f goals by the 
school board, involved the prioritizing o-f perceived needs or 
problems. Both admn i n i str ator s and board members gave their 
attention to the decision; however, the -fact that the process 
took over a year indicates that this attention was sporadic. 

Echoing its appearance in the previous choice 
opportunity, the problem o-f poor writing skills dominated all 
others and was incorporated as a top priority in the -final 
"Goals" document. Solutions did not seem to play a part in 
this choice opportunity. 

June. 198Q - Approval o-f 1980-81 budget including money 
-for sta-f-f development . The superintendent and the board 
participated equally in the decision to approve the 1980-81 
budget with the included sta-f-f development allocation. Both 
parties had to direct their attention to budget planning ^or 
the coming year. So, where the speci-fic request -for sta^-f 
development -funding was unusual, the choice opportunity itsel-f 
was routine. 

Apparently, the superintendent and the board viewed 
-full-scale sta-f-f development as a possible solution to many 
problems, including the problem o-f poor student writing 
skills. In addition, at least one board member viewed sta-f-f 
development as a potential solution to another problem, 
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coT)-^ 1 ! r t b€» t'j^i^en th"? board ?nd teACh€»r^ oo^r s-al?r*i9^. Th i s 
board member -felt that the increased commitment to staff 
development t^iould help allevnate the conflict. 

July. 198Q-Julv, 1^82 - Allocati o n of staff development 
funds . The adm inistrators were the don i nant participants in 
the decision to allocate staff development funds to a specific 
program. Since the board had not stipulated how the approved 
funds should be used, the suner i ntendent was to take the 
initiative in developing appropriate staff development plans. 
However, it was understood that proposals should be cleared by 
the board before being adopted. Other school personnel and 
the professor, an outsider, were secondarv participants in 
that the professor originated one of the available solutions 
and the other school personnel were influential in its 
adop t i on . 

Three problems became attached to this choice 
opportunity. The first was the persistent writing skills 
problem which had already appeared in three previous choice 
oppor tun i t i es. The second was the moral e probl em at one of 
the elementary schools due to the serious illness of the 
principal, and the third was the continuing board- teacher 
confl ict over salary negotiations. 

Three potential solutions also came to the surface . The 
first was the curriculum director's proposal to hire an ITIP 
trainer. However, this proposal seems to have been a solution 
without a problem. Though it reflected a popular current 
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trend in education, it w^^s not understood bv the board 3t« 
addressing specific needs in Eastuilie. Thus, the proposal 
w«s dropped and a decision was not made at the time. 

The second solution, the English department cha i r per son ^ = 
sabbatical, was an a^ttempt to identi+v or de^^elop an 
appropriate sta-f-f de^;elopment program. Though originalW seen 
by the superintendent as addressing the writing skills 
problem, this solution was abandoned be-fore its results could 
be implemented. As the chairperson stated, "money and -focus" 
were shifted to a new proposal. • 

Finally, the writing project appeared as the third 
potential solution. Advocated by administrators, other school 
personnel and the professor, it was the solution o-f choice -for 
several apparent reasons. First, it directly addressed the 
widely recognized and persistent problem of weak writing 
skills among students. This problem had been recycling 
through choice opportunities for the past four years. Seco;id, 
the writing project had the potential to address the other 
available problems, low morale at one of the schools and 
board-teacher conflict. Third, the proposed project was a 
confortable solution in that it had already won the backing of 
school personnel who knew and accepted the professor and his 
methods. Thus, the proposed staff development program was 
perceived by <»everal participants as a comfortable solution to 
multiple problems. The participants made an uncon trover si al 
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decision to allocate sta+f de«.>e 1 opmen t -funds to the writing 
project. 

This interaction o+ participants, problems, and solutions 
tfiithin the -four choice opportunities is more graphical!/ 
illustrated in Figure 1. 
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CHOICE OPPORTUNITY - PEBP.UAP.Y, 1978 
PQRKULATI0N_0P_CITIZ5NS_C0MMIXT 

PARTI CIPAIJT-OUTS IDERS 

Probl/ms Solutions 

Poor writing (None) 
skills 



CHOICE OPPORTUNITY - JUNE, 1979 



P ARTICIPANT-BOARD MEMBERS 



Problems 

Poor writing 
skills 



Solutions 
(None) 



PARTICIPANT-ADKIlflSTRATORS 
Problems Solutions 



Poor writing 
skills 



(None) 



CHOICE OPPORTUNITY - JUNE, 1980 
APPROVAL OP 1980-81 BUDGET 



PARTICIPANT^BOARI MCTtyS 
Problems Solutions 



PARTICIPANT-ADMINISTRATORS 



Proi)l 



ems 



Poor writing- 
skills 

Board -teacher ' 
conflict 



^Funding for 
staff 

development 



Poor writing- 
skills 



Solutions 

•Funding for 
staff 

development 



CHOICE OPPORTUNITY - JULY, 1980-JUIY, 1982 
AUOCATION OP STAPP DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 



PARTICIPANT-BOARD MEMBERS 



Problems 

Poor writing- 

' skills 
Board -teacher' 
conflict 



Solutions 
^Writing project 



PARTICIPANT-ADMINISTRATORS 
Problems Solutions 
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Figure 1 ^ Interaction of participants, problems and solutions 
within each choice opportunity. 
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The purpose of this study lAjas to e^^plore the condttions 
under wh i ch a sta-f t deve 1 opmen t program is 1 i ke 1 v to be 
approved. Eastville'^s approval o-f the allocation o-f staff 
development funds to the writing project was analyzed 
according to March and 01 Sena's "garbage can" model of 
decision-making. Using this model, the approval process could 
be Miewed as a series of choice opportunities in which the 
writing project was one of several competing solutions with 
the potential to address one or more problems. The data seem 
to indicate that the writing project was approved o^^er other 
available solutions because <a) it was perceived as addressing 
multiple problems within the school district; <b) it was 
viewed as a comfortable solution, one that would be widely 
accepted by school personnel; and (c) it was advocated by 
several participants within the context of an appropriate 
choice opportunity. 

Two implications may be drawn from the results of this 
study. First, on a theoretical level, the results lend 
support to March and 01 sen's "garbage can" model of 
decision-making as applied to educational organizations. 
Where previous research has demonstrated the utility of the 
model in several other educational settings, this study points 
up its applicability tc decision-making in the setting of a 
small, rural school district. The model "fits" the data of 
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thi« study in an intuitivelv satistving tj<jav. Further, the 
model pro^Mdes a neat eKplanation tor th* Icmq delay in 
addressing the Kiriting skills problem: the problem could not 
be solved until the con-fluence o+ the tour 
streams — participants, problems, solutions, and choice 
opportunities — allowed a decision to be made. 

Second, on a more practical level, the results may hlep 
educators anticipate the conditions under which sta-f-f 
development programs are likely to be approved in small, rural 
school districts. Specifically, educators interested in 
promoting a sta-ff development program may ask the -following 
questions: (a) Ui 1 1 Decision makers view the program as 
addressing recognizee, possiblv persistent, needs within the 
district? <b> Will the program be considered as a 
wel 1 -accepted, comfortable "solution" to these problems'^ 
<c^ Is it the right time to propose the program, that is, are 
enough participants who advocate the program as a solution to 
these problems involved in an appropriate choice oppotunity? 

By considering the interplay o-f March and Olsen'^s four 
theoretical "streams" within their own school settings, staff 
development advocates may be able to favorably influence the 
decision-making process. 
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